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THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


PresipENT ARTHUR, after some delay, has appointed the mem-| 
bers of the Civil Service Commission provided for by the Pendleton 
Act. That Commission, it will be remembered, is to prepare the 
rules under which the system of competitive examinations will be} 
applied to government appointments. It is to supervise the examina- | 
tions, and in general to see that the Act is carried into effect. The | 
members of the Commission, as appointed by the President, are 
Messrs. Dorman B. Eaton of New York, John M. Gregory of Illinois, 
and Leroy D. Thoman of Ohio. Mr. Eaton’s appointment as chair- 
man of the Commission was generally expected, and seems to give 
good assurance of the President's wish to have the Act efficiently 
applied. Mr. Eaton has long been before the public as one of the 
most earnest advocates of political reform in general, and of civil 
service reform in particular. Mr. Eaton is a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, and has actively practised law; and he has had valuable 
experience in the codification of sanitary law in New York, and in 
the codification of the laws of the District of Columbia. He is vice- 
president of the Union League Club, and is chairman of the commit- 
tee of that association on political reform. In recent years, he has 
been especially active in the cause of civil service reform. When, in 
1873, Mr. George William Curtis resigned his position as the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission appointed by President Grant, 
Mr. Eaton was appointed to succeed him, and continued to act as 
chairman of the Commission till 1875. In the latter year, Congress 
failed to make an appropriation of the Commission, which accord- 
ingly ceased to exist. In 1877, Mr. Eaton, at the request of President 
Hayes, began to write a report on civil service reform in Great 
Britain. That report became the exhaustive history of the reform of 
the British civil service, with which all reformers are, or should be, 
familiar. It has been printed in the Congressional documents, and 
has also been published in separate book form by Harpers. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Eaton has written for the Civil Service Reform Association 
two pamphlets, one on term and tenure of office, and another on 





the history of abuses, and the application of reform, in the custom- 
house and post-office of New York. By lectures and articles in 


periodicals, he has also done much to enlighten the public on the 
subject of civil service reform. During the discussion of the Pendle- 
ton bill, he was chairman of the committee of the National League, 
which watched the passage of the bill through Congress. Mr. Eaton 


| is therefore peculiarly fitted, by his own direct practical experience, 


and by his thorough study of the experience of this and other 
countries, to exercise an intelligent control over the application of 
reform measures. 

The other members of the Commission are less known to the 
public at large. Dr. John M. Gregory has been hitherto active mainly 
in matters pertaining to education. Born in New York, his activity 
has been exerted chiefly in the Western States. He was for some 
years superintendent of public instruction in Michigan. In 1865, he 
was elected president of Kalamazoo College, Michigan; and, two 
years later, he became regent of the Illinois Industrial University. 
In the administration of these various positions, Dr. Gregory has 
shown much administrative capacity. He has always been a firm 
advocate of the reform of the civil service, and his wide experience as 
an educator will make his services especially valuable in the applica- 
tion of the method of competitive examinations. The third member 
of the Commission, Mr. Leroy D. Thoman, is a Democrat. The Pen- 
dleton Act provides that no more than two of the commissioners 
shall be members of the same political party. Messrs. Eaton and 
Gregory being Republicans, the third member had to be selected 
from the Democratic party. On the recommendation, it is believed, 
of Senator Pendleton, Mr. Thoman was appointed. Mr. Thoman, 


| though a young man,—he is but thirty-two years old,— has already 


attained some prominence in public life in Ohio. He has been a can 
didate for Congress, and was a candidate for the governorship of 
Ohio at the last Democratic convention. That he should have been 
recommended by Senator Pendleton indicates that he is in sympathy 
with the reform movement. It is said, moreover, that the newspaper 
which he had edited in Youngstown, Ohio, is one of the few Demo- 
cratic papers in Ohio that have approved the Pendleton Act. 

On the whole, the constitution of the Commission is decidedly satis- 
factory to reformers. It might perhaps have been desirable to have 
on the Commission, in addition to Mr. Eaton, some one with more 
direct knowledge of the character and needs of the government ser- 
vice than it is possible for either Mr. Gregory or Mr. Thoman to 
possess. Valuable practical guidance might thus have been given to 
the Commission. But the members are all removed from the class of 
“practical” politicians to whom government places are apt to be given ; 
and they may be trusted to endeavor to establish, in a faithful and 
thorough manner, an unpartisan system of appointment to govern- 
ment offices. The only member in regard to whom there might be 
fear of a partisan bias is Mr. Thoman, and the fact that he is an 
ardent Democrat insures a rigid application by him of the civil ser- 
vice rules which the Commission is to prepare. It may therefore be 


expected that the Pendleton Act will be applied thoroughly and con- 
scientiously, and that the first step toward placing the administration 
of the national government on a rational footing will be taken with 
prudence and success. 

In addition to the three members of the Commission, the Pendle- 
ton Act requires the President to appoint a chief examiner, whose 
duty it will be to act with the examining boards in various parts of 
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the country, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in the 
To this position, 
President Arthur nominated, in the first place, Mr. S. W. Burt, who 
declined the position. We have commented elsewhere on Mr. Burt’s 
Mr. E. O. Graves, of the Treasury 
Department, an excellent officer and a well-known friend of reform, 


examination of applicants for government offices. 


appointment and declination. 





THE NEW YORK APPOINTMENTS. 


On the first of this month, President Arthur sent to the Senate the 
nominations to those New York offices in regard to which there has 
| been so much speculation among politicians. The chief offices to be 
| filled were those of surveyor of the port of New York, of naval 


2 | officer : ie 3 
was then nominated ; but he also declined. The salary of the chief | ° a Ss Sn manent k aaeentes ot te amen, 


examiner was fixed by Congress at $3,000 a year. 


easily earn in private life. 


higher than that of a first-class clerk in the departments. 

The civil service bill, as originally introduced into Congress, made 
the salary of the chief examiner $4,000,— by no means too much. 
By an amendment to the bill, Congress reduced the salary to $3,000. 
This reduction was undoubtedly the result of the hostile feeling with 
which the majority of members of Congress regard the reform move- 
ment. The rebuke which was given the ruling party, and the strong 
manifestation of popular feeling in favor of reform, at the elections 
last fall, forced Congress to pass the Civil Service Act; but the ill- 
concealed aversion of most Congressmen to taking the offices out 
of political control showed itself in the reduction of the salaries of 
the commissioners and of the chief examiner. It is to be hoped 
that the Commission will not be seriously handicapped in its work by 
this petty circumstance. No one has yet been appointed to the posi- 
tion of chief examiner; but we trust that some one may be found 
who will be able efficiently to supplement the work of the Commis- 
sion, and will be willing to accept the comparatively low remunera- 
tion which the position affords. 

The rules which the Commission are to establish will go into 
force on July 15. At that date the system of competitive examina- 
tions will go into effect at all the large post-offices and custom-houses 
of the country. The first great step toward the reform of our 
methods of administering the government of the nation will then 


be taken; and with it a beginning will be made in lifting our public | 


life to a purer and higher plane. 





MR. BURT. 


Tue displacement of Mr. Silas W. Burt from the Naval Office in 
New York is only less to be regretted than his inability to accept the 
position of chief examiner to the Civil Service Commission. At just 
this time, particularly, the country can ill afford to spare him from 
its service. In the recent struggle for civil service reform legislation, 


the strongest argument for the passage of the Pendleton bill was the | 


fact that the competitive system had been successfully introduced 
into the service at New York. Mr. Burt is known to be the one man 
in the New York custom-house to whose genuine interest in the new 
system, and to whose zeal and sagacity in devising and putting into 
execution the necessary working details, its successful introduction is 
due. No one would have been more satisfactory than he to civil 


service reformers in the position of chief examiner. If, in justice to 


himself, he could not accept a position with so small a salary ($3,000), | 


he should have been retained in the Naval Office; for he was a model 
officer there, his management of the office having been recently 
reported to the Treasury Department, by a very competent inspector, as 
simply perfect. The President could have easily learned from Mr. 
Burt whether or not he would accept the examinership before displac- 
ing him from the Naval Office. And the fact that the President’s 
stalwart adherents in New York wished Mr. Burt out of the Naval 
Office probably accounts for the fact that, in attempting the transfer, 
greater pains were not taken to retain his valuable services and 
experience in one position or the other. Attention is called by Mr. 
Burt’s declination of the examinership to the inadequacy of the 
salary provided by Congress. It cannot be maintained that $3,000 
per year is a sufficient remuneration for the services of a man of suit- 
able experience and ability in so arduous a position. 





This is considera- 
bly less than the salaries which Messrs. Burt and Graves were earning 
in their previous positions, and is less than these gentlemen could | 
In fact, the salary of $3,000 which Con- é : 
gress assigned to the chief examiner is pry less than is necessary po SS tah apne, tae aon greets. 
for the proper remuneration of the ability and work required. The | 
position is an exacting and responsible one, yet the salary is hardly | 


|and United States district-attorney in the Southern District of New 
| York. To these positions were nominated the following gentlemen: 
James L. Benedict, to be surveyor; Charles K. Graham, to be naval 
| officer; A. J. Perry, to be appraiser; and Elihu Root, to be district- 
General 
Graham, the new naval officer, was formerly surveyor; and, though 
|the salaries of the two positions are the same, the change is con- 
| sidered a promotion. In itself General Graham’s appointment is not 
| objectionable, though it is said that the new naval officer is no friend 
|of the civil service movement. In so far as his appointment causes 
‘the displacement of Mr. Burt, it is decidedly objectionable. Mr. 
| Benedict has been connected with the New York custom-house for 
| thirty years, having first been appointed in 1853, and is believed to 
‘be a thoroughly competent officer. He is now promoted from the 
‘position of auditor to that of surveyor, in place of General Graham. 
| Mr. Elihu Root is appointed district-attorney in place of General 
| Stewart L. Woodford, who had resigned. Mr. Root is an ardent 
| Republican, but is not identified with the Republican machine; and 
he is an able lawyer, well fitted to perform the duties of his new 
| position. The only one of these appointments which can be said 
|to be distinctly due to political motives is that of Mr. Perry to the 
appraisership. Mr. Perry is a resident of Brooklyn, and has been for 
a number of years a prominent Republican politician in that city. 
| His appointment to an important government office can be justified 
on no sound principles of government administration. It is in viola- 
tion of reform methods of conducting the civil service, and should be 
noted to the President’s discredit by reformers. 

Mention must be made of some minor appointments in which 
| also civil service reform principles are disregarded. Ex-Congressman 
James S. Smart is made a collector of internal revenue, in place of 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson. The latter gentleman has managed the 
|affairs of the collectorship without causing any complaint: his 
removal is a clear violation of the principle of permanency in tenure 
of office. A still graver violation of this principle is to be found in 
the appointment of Mr. A. C. Tate to be United States marshal. 
Mr. Tate is a well-known political “worker” of Brooklyn. He was 
a henchman of that typical machine politician, the late Mr. Thurlow 
Weed. He has been an employé in the New York custom-house for 
a number of years; and he has found the duties of his office not 
incompatible with a generalship of the “Boys in Blue” during 
the Garfield campaign, with the presidency of the Republican elec- 
|toral association in a Brooklyn ward, and with similar positions. 
| Moreover, his predecessor had served as marshal during three terms, 
/having been appointed twice by President Grant and once by Presi- 
dent Hayes, and, on the principle of permanency of tenure, should 
/have been retained in office. The character of Mr. Tate’s appoint- 
| ment may be inferred from the fact that the “ Boys ” heartily approve 
|of it, as they do of that of Mr. Perry. 

The most important result of the new appointments, however, is 
|in the fact that Mr. Silas W. Burt, the former naval officer, ceases to 
‘have any connection with the government. General Graham, as we 
|have said, was appointed naval officer in his place. At the same 
|time, Mr. Burt was nominated to be chief examiner of the Civil 
| Service Commission. This nomination Mr. Burt was compelled to 
|decline. The salary of the naval officer is eight thousand dollars 
| a year. That of the chief examiner is, by the civil service act, only 
three thousand dollars. Mr. Burt is a gentleman with a family, and 
| with no fortune; and he was unable to submit, for the benefit of the 
| public, to so great a diminution of his income. We have commented 
elsewhere on the inadequacy of the remuneration which Congress 
saw fit to grant to the chief examiner of the Civil Service Commission. 
| Here, we have to express our profound disappointment that President 








| Arthur has permitted this circumstance to become the means of 
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dismissing Mr. Burt from the public service. For it is difficult to 
look on his course as anything else than a dismissal of Mr. Burt. 
The President knew that the salary of the chief examiner was less 
than half that of the naval officer. By a simple question addressed 
to Mr. Burt, he could have learned that that gentleman was unable to 
accept the examinership: he might then have retained him as naval 
officer. A sincere wish to keep Mr. Burt in the public service would 
have prompted such a course. As it is, the conclusion cannot be 
resisted that the President is perfectly willing to lose the services of 
that gentleman. For this, the President deserves severe condemna- 
tion. Mr. Burt was the most earnest and the most successful 
practiser of reform principles among the officers of the government. 
He may be said to have been the only officer of the New York custom- 
house who was sincerely in sympathy with the reform movement. 
It was chiefly through his activity that the system of competitive 
examinations was applied in New York with such marked success. 
His retention in the public service was therefore eminently desirable. 
That he should have been forced to leave it is in distinct contradic- 
tion with the civil service reform principles which the President 
professed in his message to Congress. Taken in connection with the 
objectionable appointments to which attention was called in the 
preceding paragraphs, Mr. Burt’s dismissal—for such it practically 
was—is a sign that President Arthur’s course must still be watched 
by reformers with suspicion. While his appointments to the Civil 
Service Commission and to some of the New York offices are to be 
commended, his treatment of Mr. Burt must be condemned as 
ungenerous, unstatesmanlike, and inconsistent with reform principles. 











THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 

DurinG President Hayes’s administration, strenuous exertions 
were made by the Executive to incite Congress to some earnest effort 
in the direction of civil service reform ; but, in this, his failure was com- 
plete. Those who were persistently declaring their sympathy for the 
cause which he desired to carry out thwarted or discouraged his every 
act and appeal. “During the first two years of President Hayes’s 
administration, the Democratic party controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives; while, in the Senate, the majority was Republican. During 
the last two years, the Democratic party was in power in both Houses. 
During the whole time, however, neither party took any step in the 
direction of reform, or proposed any measure in Congress to remedy 
the abuses which both understood so well.” 

In 1880, the Republican platform was supported by a strong civil 
service plank, and Garfield entered the White House amid the 
rejoicings of reformers. There had been no lack of promises, and 
the future looked bright to the advocates of a better system. But 
soon the customary gloomy forebodings that haunt the official’s mind 
upon a change of administration grew dark with well-defined cause. 


The reversal of Secretary Schurz’s plan for conducting the Interior | 


Department, the Conkling-Platt imbroglio in the Senate over official 
patronage, and various other disgraceful entanglements, terminating 
with the assassination of the President, discouraged the hope for better 
measures. 

President Arthur’s message to Congress at the opening of the 
forty-seventh session of that body, strongly urged their early attention 
to the prevailing abuses, and asked that “an appropriation of $25,000 
per year may be made for the enforcement of section 1753 of the 
Revised Statutes,” the statute referred to having been devised for the 
promotion of a reform in the civil service. 

Already a bill which had been drawn up by a committee chosen 
from men in the New York Association was before the Senate, 
having been presented by Senator Pendleton in an earnest speech on 
Dec. 13, 1881. On Jan. 24, 1882, Senator Dawes presented a bill, the 
full text of which may be found in the January Record of that 


year. The apathy with which these measures were greeted by the 


Senate, the indifference shown by those Senators who professed to 
be strong advocates of the reform, and the bitter hostility with which 
both of the bills were viewed, argued ill for the cause which they 
represented. 

Meanwhile, strong endeavors were used to urge on legislation. 





Appeals were made to our Representatives. Petitions poured in 
from many States, signed by the most influential and intelligent 
citizens. Surely, such a demand must have been felt to be necessary. 
It would seem that there could be no doubt of the earnestness of a 
constituency that could send a petition consisting of the signatures 
of over twelve thousand voters from one city alone, and ten thousand 
from still another. The issuance of the famous Hubbell circulars and 
other similar papers gave rise to a just indignation, which was given 
utterance to in unmistakable language, and was freely circulated by 
the press. On June 26, the political assessment circulars were attacked 
in the Senate and House by Senator Pendleton, Mr. Cox, and others; 
but a simple bandying of words produced but little permanent effect. 
On July 13, the House appropriated, by a vote of one hundred and 
thirty-eight to forty-nine, the inadequate sum of $15,000, to enable 
the President to carry out the statute to promote civil service reform. 
As already stated, he had asked for $25,000 for that purpose. But 
the session passed away, and no action was taken toward the 
passage of a bill; and, indeed, there seemed to be no probability 
of any action being taken at any time to come. 

A thoughtful people will patiently await the thorough develop- 
ment of all possible contingencies that may cause delay in the 
promotion of desired measures. But when the excuse for delay 
has vanished, when the indisposition to take the wished-for step has 
become painfully apparent, when ten years have passed away in 
patient waiting, and each year has brought forth reiterated promises 
of earnest endeavor to secure the desired legislation, and no effort 
is made to fulfil them,— it is time to act; and that time came to us 
in November last. The whirlwind which then swept over the land 
caused such consternation and surprise to the men whom we had 
sent to Washington to legislate for us that the opening of the last 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress witnessed an eager, ardent 
lot of politicians, anxious to introduce any sort of a bill for reform. 
The summer vacation had been an excellent educator, and Repre- 
sentatives returned to their duties with a more comprehensive idea 
of the wishes of their constituents than they had known for many 
days. 

The President in his annual message stated with force the neces- 
sity of reform in the methods of appointment to office, and recom- 
mended the passage of the Pendleton bill, promising “his hearty 
co-operation in such proper measures of reform as should be devised 
by Congress. The President’s position was frank and patriotic, his 
suggestions were sagacious, and his sincerity was unquestionable.” 

The early days of the session witnessed the introduction of several 
bills, ostensibly having for their object the destruction of official 
patronage and the prevention of political assessments. A full record 
of the proceedings of Congress in the final passage of the Pendleton 
bill have already been published in the Record of January last. 

The country has reason for gratification in the adoption of this 
measure. And its successful entrance upon a stage of better and 
purer government will grow more and more apparent as time passes. 
However, it must be kept in mind that the passage of the Pendleton 
bill was an almost enforced act, and that very many members of Con- 
gress who voted in favor of it have placed themselves on record as its 
bitter enemies. The time for inertia has not yet come. Make the 
law which the bill demands be enforced. Watch its operation with 
jealous care, and take heed that the old footsteps are not fallen into 
in the distribution of official patronage. 





WuarteEveER General Butler’s motives have been in displacing the 
officers removed by him, it is apparent that his motive in filling the 
vacant places is to reward past or future political devotion to him- 
self. Mr. McCafferty appointed to a judgeship, Colonel Usher made 
warden of the States’ prison, Mr. Plympton nominated to be insur- 
ance commissioner, are all zealous in the cause of Butler’s political 
advancement. 





Marcu 21. The bill to suppress political assessments was defeated 
in the New York Senate. 
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FACTS. 
Fresruary 20. Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee of the New York Legislature, and 


— the adoption of the Miller bill, a bill having for its object a 
reform in the State and municipal civil service. 


February 24. In the United States Senate, the legislative appro- 
priation bill being under consideration, Mr. Edmunds offered the 
following amendment relative to the appropriation of $50,000 for 


clerical force for the purpose of disposing of accumulated work in the 
General Land Office : — 


To be employed only in accordance with the provisions of the Act of Congress 
assed January 16, 1883, entitled “An Act to regulate and improve the Civil 
Bervice of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to,— 27 to 23. 


February 26. At the annual meeting of the Brookline, Mass., 
Association, three prize; were awarded for essays on Civil Service 
Reform. William H. White received the first two prizes for two 
separate essays, and Marland C. Hobbs received the second prize. 


March 1. The President nominated S. W. Burt, the Naval Offi- 
cer in the New York custom-house, for Chief Examiner under the 
Civil Service Commission. Mr. Burt has refused to accept the posi- 
tion, on account of the inadequacy of its pecuniary compensation to 
his support. 


March 1. At the annual meeting of the Elmira Association, 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. Essays which were read 
by Frederick Collin and Charles R. Pratt are embodied in the 
annual report of the Executive Committee, and we shall quote from 
them in our next issue. 


March 2. The President nominated Edward O. Graves, Superin- 
tendent of the National Bank Redemption Agency of the Treasury 
Department, to fill the position of Chief Examiner, already tendered 
Mr. Burt. Mr. Graves also declined the nomination. 


March 7. A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
League was held in New York. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton tendered his 
resignation as member of the Executive Committee of the League ; 
and resolutions relative to the displacement of Mr. Burt and other 
matters were adopted. 


March 9. The post-office department complied with the provision 
of the Civil Service Commission law, requiring that department to 
forward to the Civil Service Commission, within sixty days after the 
passage of the Act,a list of post-offices in the United States having fif- 
teen employés or more. The list was required to show how many 
clerks there were in each of the four grades. There were twenty- 
three post-offices in the list, headed by New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. The letter-carriers were counted in. 


March 9. The civil service reform commissioners were sworn in. 
They did little at their first meeting, which was entirely informal. 
The Commission has not determined upon a principal examiner yet. 


March 12. In the Massachusetts Legislature, on the motion of 
Mr. Joyner, it was voted (107 to 98) to amend the bill to give the 
State Treasurer a new clerk, by adding the following provision for a 
competitive examination : — 

Segt. 2. Said clerk shall be appointed after a competitive examination by a 
board of examiners, to serve without pay, consisting of three persons appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the council. 

Sect. 3. Any person of good moral character, without regard to age, sex, or 
political preferences, may compete for such place. Said board shall examine 


ae, applicant alike, and the person found by said board to be best qualified 
shall receive the appointment. 


Sect.4. Said board shall give public notice of the time and place of such ex- 
amination by publishing the same five times in at least three newspapers printed 
in the principal cities of the Commonwealth, the first publication to be not less 
than thirty days before the date of the examination. 

March 13. In the New York Senate, a bill making it a misdemeanor 
for an official or an employé of the State service to pay or to receive 
any assessment for the purpose of promoting the success of a political 
party, or for the election or defeat of any candidate, was supported 
in a reform speech by Mr. Pitts, Republican leader of the Senate, and 
by all the Republicans. Mr. Grady, Tammany Senator, moved to 
amend by striking out the clauses making it a misdemeanor to 
receive assessments, and said that he himself, as a member of the 
finance committee of Tammany Hall, and other Democratic Senators 
holding similar positions in other organizations, would be offenders 
in the eyes of the law, if the bill was not amended. The Republicans 
protested against the amendment as destroying the whole effect of 
the bill. The amendment, however, was adopted by a party vote, 
11 Republicans and 1 Anti-Monopolist to 14 Democrats. The 
Republicans will fight to restore the bill to its original shape before 
it is finally passed, but do not expect to succeed. 


March 13. In the New York Senate, the bill giving the Demo- 
crats possession of the patronage of the new salted, involving about 
fifteen hundred employés and many large contracts, was declared 














passed in a doubtful manner, after a hard struggle. The bill appro- 
priates money ; and, under the Constitution, nineteen members, three- 
fifths of the Senate, in such cases constitutes a quorum. This has 
always been interpreted to mean that three-fifths of the Senators 
should be recorded on the measure. Eighteen Democrats voted for 
the bill, the Republicans refusing to vote. Lieut.-Gov. Hill decided 
that three-fifths of the Senate were present, because he counted them, 
that the provision of the Constitution was complied with, and that 
the bill passed. The decision is against all precedent; and Republi- 
cans rose to appeal, when the Lieutenant-Governor declared the 
Senate adjourned. The bill ousts Supt. Eaton, an experienced 
builder, who has been in charge of the building for nine years, and 
has not introduced politics into its construction. It creates a com- 
missioner at a salary of $7,500, and provides for an expert builder 
to watch the work of the commissioner, at any salary the Governor 
chooses to allow. The Republicans failed in attempts to amend 
the bill by providing that the commissioner should himself be a 
competent builder; that the supervising expert and the commissioner 
should not be of the same party; and that the salary of the commis- 
sioner should be $5,000, the same as is paid the attorney-general and 
other State officers. 


March 15. The Republican convention, held in Cincinnati, for 
nominating candidates for city offices, unanimously adopted a resolu- 


tion approving of the civil service reform bill passed by the last 
Congress. 


The recent rejection, by the Connecticut Senate, of the nomination 
of Mr. William Parsons to be Insurance Commissioner, is regarded as 
a rebuke of the attempt of Gov. Waller to pay his debt of obligation 
for campaign services by an unfit appointment. 


There is now a bill before the Legislature of California contain- 
ing the examination system similar to the Pendleton bill. 





SPEAKER KEIFER. 


Mr. Kerrer was elevated to the position of Speaker of the 
House by the stalwart or “spoils” leaders, through the exercise of 
that dictatorship which is a marked feature of their political 
methods. Civil service reform had no reason to expect any aid 
from him, and it received none. He began his career as speaker by 
the appointment of most unfit committees, being apparently governed 
in his selection wholly by the demands of his faction, and not at all 
by the good of the country. For the Committee on Civil Service 
Reform, he chose the most conspicuous enemies of the reform. 

We give the following report of his closing actions as speaker, 
sent to the Boston Daily Advertiser by their reliable Washington 
correspondent. These actions show the abuses which may be 
perpetuated under the patronage system, and also call attention to 
the sort of men who rise to high positions under that wretched 
system. The stenographer Tyson, just removed by Keifer to make 
a position for his nephew, was himself appointed on the spoils 
principle, a much more competent officer (Mr. Hayes) having been 
removed to make room for him through the influence of Mr. 
Robeson. The appointments given by Keifer to his son and nephews 
are practically sinecures, as there will be little or nothing for them 
to do during the recess of Congress : — 


Washington, March 5, 1883.— In reference to Speaker Keifer’s 
action in displacing C. W. Tyson from his position as stenographer, 
in order to give his nephew a chance to draw $3,750 for doing 
nothing, the following is interesting: Mr. Tyson is one of George M. 
Robeson’s agents, and was put in at his command to fill the place 
from which Mr. Hayes, an efficient officer, had been removed. In 
return, Robeson made a young man named DeHass, Speaker Keifer’s 
cousin, clerk of his committee. A few days ago, he was dismissed ; 
and, in retaliation, Tyson was removed by Mr. Keifer. In his place, 
Keifer’s nephew, Gaines, was promoted; and DeHass was made 
speaker’s clerk, a $1,600 sinecure, which Gaines had filled. J. W. 
Keifer, Jr., is messenger to his father; and another nephew, William 
White, Jr., is clerk to the Speaker’s table. The family is now well 
provided for, drawing $20,200. 

Speaker Keifer to-night publishes a card denying that he was 
responsible for the filling up of the correspondents’ gallery in the 
House on Saturday night. He also denies that he used insulting 
oaths to correspondents, when asked to exercise his power in reserving 
their seats for them. His latter statement is absolutely untrue, as he 
used oaths in a conversation on the subject with your correspondent 
on Saturday night. He also refused to recognize Mr. Burrows, of 
Michigan, who asked to be given the floor, in order to move to secure 
the reporters’ gallery to legitimate correspondents. As it was, 
Speaker Keifer, to satisfy two or three Southern members who have 
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no families in Washington, let a crowd of idlers in the press gallery, | We ought to be contented with nothing short of this. Yet we can 
taking up the correspondents’ places, and seriously breaking in upon | never attain it until the expenditure necessary to accomplish so 
their work. When courteously asked to revoke this action, he! desirable an end is divorced wholly from control by politicians.” 
refused with oaths and abuse. His statement on the subject is a | So with our asylums, our schools, our poor-houses, and our prisons. 
pitiful plea. The affair has created a stir, and adds another chapter Now, politics permeates and dominates them all. Professional 
to the unfortunate close of his speakership. men ure appointed by political influence to places in those institu- 
p |tions without reference to their fitness. Physicians are allowed to 
a lash oat ee : : oie 9 et into the State service who would not be employed by the present 
EVERETT P. WHEELER BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COM- ah power to attend in case of the pene 2 ailment the help- 
MITTEE AT ALBANY. | less, or the children of the State. Nowhere in the world, outside of 
Evererr P. Wueerer, Esq., of New York, whose active interest England and America, do the nations or the States provide for the 
. Sa Re RE a Fe MEE keeping of those dependants. Elsewhere, private charity takes the 
in the New York Civil Service Reform Association, and whose | pysiness in hand. Having wisely and humanely entered upon the 
valuable services in advocating the passage of the Pendleton bill | work of providing for the support of those who cannot support them- 
before committees of Congress, and in pressing the Curtis indictment | selves, we are bound to give them the best service that our liberal 
to a successful issue, are everywhere well known, appeared on February | ™&4@ns will command. Such service we do not give, ee — 
20 at Albany before the Judiciary Committee to urge the adoption of | cmgley om atuntentes of The hack aad onl of geulemens ae 
J J 5 Pp | brokers. Much of the trouble in our prisons to-day rises from this 
the Miller bill, which aims to do for New York State and its principal evil of a political service. The contract system of labor in our 
cities what the Pendleton bill does for the federal service. We quote | prisons has come about by reason of public distrust of managing the 
from the correspondence of the New York evening Post: — |labor of so many convicts by partisan means. By contracting the 
convicts out, we get rid of a horde of men who would be pleading 
“et . ous I | with the authorities for appointments in the prison. The clamor 
ment of a civil service commission. It is proposed to take the | against convict labor by contract has no doubt some basis of reason ; 
appointing of employés of the State in all its branches of service out | put the best and quickest way to get rid of it is to pass such a bill as 
of politics, and to place it on a business basis. Under this bill, | this, thereby rendering it possible to put competent and permanent 
applicauts for positions would not go beating about the bush for | State officers in the prisons for the management of the convict 


Mr. Wheeler explained the bill, which provides for the appoint 





political influence. They would apply directly to the Service Com- | Jaborers. 

mission, and be subject to the conditions imposed by law and by the - 

rules of the appointing power. The bill provides that all places shall | . een — —— ——— 

be filled by those who have, after prescribed examination, shown | SOME TRUTHS ABOUT THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

their fitness for the service for which they offer themselves as candi- Unper the above title, Mr. Henry L. Nelson gives some interest- 


dates. The examinations are required to be competitive when there | ing facts and conclusions in the February number of the A/lantic, 
is more than one applicant, but appointments may be made without ; 


regard to competition to places where the nature of the service to be | £0 which are taken the following paragraphs : — 


performed renders competition impracticable. But, in all cases, fitness The interest taken by Congressmen in securing appointments for 
for proposed employment must be ascertained by examination, higher | constituents appears to be looked upon as something extraordinary. 
grades be filled by promotion, and all applicants be put through | [It is not extraordinary, however: it is perfectly natural employment 
a period of probation before they receive permanent appointment. | for a good many of the men who are made members of the House of 
Political influence is excluded, assessments for political purposes are | Representatives. ... The real evil of our present civil service, in this 
forbidden, and nothing is said with reference to the time during | respect, is not that such Congressmen are prevented from attending 
which a person once appointed shall serve. For anything that|to more important duties, but that the spoils system finds mischiev- 
appears in the bill, the tenure is made for life. ous employment for men who ought not to be members of Congress, 
Mr. Wheeler recurred to the history of the various expedients | or who, being members, ought to have nothing to do.... A woman 
that have been tried to establish city governments and departments | was named for a place in a bureau, the duties of which involved the 
of the State service on non-partisan bases, and showed how they had | counting of money. The chief knew that in the secretary’s office 
all failed. In New York City, he had seen non-partisan commissions | there were papers showing that the woman had been imprisoned in 
become the most corrupt agencies of government. Sometimes they |a penitentiary for forgery; had betrayed to a gang of counterfeiters 
had run on with apparent smoothness, the partisans on one side | some detectives, to aid whom she had been employed, and had been 
reciprocating favors with partisans on the other side, but both sides | generally a woman of bad character. The chief called the attention 
plundering the people. The evil of carrying on the public service on | of the secretary to these important facts and to his invitation, and 
a political basis was felt in many practical ways. The people have | objected to her appointment. The only concession that the secretary 
come to be alarmed, and to entertain a spirit of rebellion every time | would consent to make was that she should not fill the place for 
mention is made of a proposed and confessedly needed public im-| which she was first selected. He gave her another position, however, 
provement. ‘The real reason why the people of New York are hesi-| and afterward promoted her. Just as he was leaving office, he sent 
tating about increasing their supply of water is because they do not | another woman to the bureau. Her duties were to be clerical; but 
dare trust the expenditure of as much money as will be required to| she could not write legibly nor spell correctly, even when she was 
accomplish the end to the keeping of and expenditure by men who | copying from printed matter. The envelopes directed by her are still 
will be loaded down by partisan demands. He made no war on) preserved as masterpieces of ignorance. The chief objected to her 
individuals. Mr. Hubert O. Thompson might be capable of taking | appointment; but the secretary insisted, and she had to be retained. 
charge of a work of this proportion, 1f it was to be paid for by private An experience of many years with the departments in Washing- 
capitalists ; for, in that case, he would be required to employ only com- |ton must convince an honest observer that the evil which is farthest 
petent men in every branch of the work. The fault is with our | reaching, because most common, can be cured by competitive exam- 
systein. |ination alone. ‘This evil is the lack of material in the lower grades 
WHAT THE REFORM CAN DO FOR THE STATE. of the service for promotion to the higher. ‘This is a more dangerous 
| because more insidious evil than the appointment of grossly incompe- 
In city, State, and national governments, men who are set to per-| tent persons. If that were as common as it is popularly supposed to 
form great tasks, like the construction of an aqueduct or the erecting | be, it would in time cure itself. Naturally, most appointments are 
of a public building, are hampered and dragged down by politicians | made to the first-class or lowest clerkships, and into these places 
who have no other occupation than that of procuring places for | members of Congress thrust the followers for whom they feel com- 
favorites and dependants. “It is not right or proper that you, gentle-| pelled to provide. ... They may have the intellectual capacity to do 
men,” said Mr. Wheeler, “as members of the Legislature, should be | the work of their positions. The great difficulty is that they have 
asked to obtain employment for men on this new Capitol.” This | not the capacity to deserve promotion. This is the first sore spot in 
building, Mr. Wheeler said, ought to be constructed by the State | our civil service. If Congressmen really secured the appointment of 
Superintendent of Public Works. It is a great and costly public} men because they were banjo players or comic singers, or simply 
work. To construct it by a commission is to invite the politicians to | because they distributed tickets at the polls, the present bad system 
press round it with every species of embarrassment known to the art | would very soon break down, because the service itself would be 
of solicitation and imperative demand. He conveyed the idea that destroyed. The evil would cure itself by its own enormity. As it is, 
the State Superintendent of Public Works ought to be a man capable | congressional dealers in patronage can truly ask, “ Do we, as a rule, 
of taking charge of all the public works, and that then he ought to be recommend men for first-class clerkships who are not competent to 
free from influence that would compel him to employ incompetent} perform the duties required of them?” The answer must be that 
men. The canal system was referred to. “We are,” said Mr.| they do not, as a rule, select persons who cannot perform the easy 
Wheeler, “the most persistent, the most ingenious, and the most | duties of first-class clerks. It might be better if they did. Now, at 
appreciative people in the world. It is fair to say that we would be | least, they have a mask for the evils of the system which they insist 
proud to have the most efficient and stable waterway from the lakes | upon preserving. 
to the sea that engineering and mechanical ingenuity can construct.| | The injury that the spoils system does to the service is felt in the 
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higher grades of clerkships. Almost any head of a department or | 
bureau will say that the only way in which the higher clerical posi- | 
tions can be filled properly is by promotion from the lower grades. | 
Intelligent men and women, who begin as first-class clerks, and who | 
do their work industriously and conscientiously, have an opportunity | 
of requiring a knowledge of the manner of conducting business in | 
the department generally, such as no outside person can have. When, | 
however, the majority of the first-class clerks are persons without 
any capacity for improvement, promotion to the higher grades cannot 
go on as rapidly as it ought.... The treasury department has long 
been an illustration. It is suffering now, as it has been for years, 
because of the Jack of proper material in the lowest grade of clerks, 
from which to secure the needed experts. . 

It is a common remark among politicians that the test imposed by | 
competitive examination lacks one essential element, and that is the | 
power to discover the business talents of applicants for clerkships. | 
The implication that business talents are needed is very amusing to 
those who are familiar with government clerks as a class. . . . They are 
the book-keepers and copyists and voucher guardians of the world. | 
At least, that is what the government expects most of them to be. | 
A very few of them deal directly with men in a way to demand such 
a knowledge of human nature as will enable them to protect the inter- 
ests of the government; but most of the persons whose duty it is to 
make contracts, to govern and regulate the conduct of minor em- 
ployés,— in short, to be executive officers,— are not those who would 
be affected by the proposed reform of civil service... . 

This talk about business qualification of first-class clerks is simply 
one of the refuges of a weak cause. Almost the first thing a politi-| 
cian does, when a project for supplanting the spoils system is pre- 
sented to him, is to look about for an argument against it. If he has 
only a formula to repeat, that satisfies him; and he clings to it obsti-| 
nately and doggedly, because he has determined never to give in. 
This talk about business talents is one of the formule. 

Of course, the men who develop business capacity in doing their 
clerical work will have a chance for promotion to executive places, 
under almost any system. They have it even under the wretched 
system that now obtains. There is no better illustration of this than 
that afforded by the experience of the very able treasurer of the| 
United States, who has risen to his present office from a first-class 
clerkship. There are men in every department of the government 
who, like him, have risen to high administrative office through the | 





sheer force of their own characters, and in almost every instance | 
they have developed and given evidence of their capacity by the dis- 
charge of their duties in lower positions in the various departments to | 
which they have been attached.... There is really no test that can 
determine the possession of qualifications needed in the government 
employ that can equal that of service, and there is not an honest and 
experienced head of a department or bureau who will not admit this. 
Under the spoils system, however, education by experieuce is very 
largely prevented, because, first, the lower grade clerks have sot the | 
intelligence to acquire it; and, second, the uncertainty of tenure takes 
away the incentive to work. The promotions that have been made for | 
efficiency have been those only that have been forced on the depart- 
ments. The interference of Congressmen with appointments pre- 
vents the recognition of capacity. A senator or a member who has 
secured a clerkship for a friend, or a friend’s friend, naturally thinks 
him fit for advancement, after some service in the department on 
which he has been saddled. If the head of the office protests that | 
the clerk is unfit for promotion, the Congressman attributes the oppo- 
sition to personal hostility, or to some other unworthy motive. He 
pretends, then, to have suspicions that this bureau chief is not the 
person he ought to be; and he threatens investigation, or a complaint 
to the President, or that he will “ fight his bill,” or that he will have 
his appropriations cut down, or that he will do something that will 
make his enemy’s official life a burden to him.... When a person is | 
appointed to a first-class clerkship, the government is interested in 
knowing that he has intelligence; that he possesses the elements of 
growth; that he can receive instruction, and so profit by his service | 
in a lower position that he will become fitted for a higher. There is 
no test that can be applied that will discover this so well as a thor- 
ough intellectual examination. Pass examinations amount to noth- 
ing, because they do not go far enough. In a competitive examina- 
tion, the person who comes out first demonstrates his superiority ; 
and, when the government secures the services of such a man, it is 
assured of a clerk who has at least one essential qualification for the 
work he will be called upon to do. He has given the best evidence 
in the world that he possesses the ability and the energy to acquire 
knowledge. ‘This is one great step in advance of anything that is 
offered by the Congressional test, which at its very best simply finds 
that the applicant has acquired the power to do the simplest kind of 
clerical labor. Competitive examination must determine not only 
the actual information of the candidate, but his possession of the 
power of development. In other words, while experience has taught 
the heads of departments and bureaus in Washington that, under the 
spoils system, the lowest grade of clerkships is filled with people who 
ought never to be promoted, the introduction of the system of com- 








| devote to the work of the government. 


| American Review. 





petitive examinations, proposed by the advocates of a reformed civil 
service, must necessarily put into the government employ persons of 
sufficient intelligence to fill the higher grades. 

The contrast between the spoils and the merit systems was splen- 
didly illustrated in the administration of Mr. Hayes. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior furnished the contrast. In it there was a real 
reform of the civil service. No one was appointed except after win- 
ning his place in a competitive examination, no clerk was removed 
except for cause and after a hearing. The reform suffered because it 
was not general, and because it felt the influences that prevailed 
throughout the other departments of the government. Yet it gave 
the Interior Department better clerks than it had ever had before ; 
and, what is more, it gave the secretary practically all his time to 
He had no applicants for 
place to trouble him, for it very soon came to be understood that suc- 
cess in a competitive examination was the only way open to seekers 
after employment. The clerks were contented, for they knew that 


-they would not lose their places as long as they remained efficient and 


honest. For the same reason, they worked faithfully. ‘The indolence 
that is always noticed among those who rely on political influence for 
appointment to and retention in place is never seen among those who 
depend on merit. Singularly enough, there was none of the insolence 
on the part of the clerks, in their treatment of those having business 
with the department, which is so confidently predicted, by the ene- 
mies of civil service reform, as sure to follow the adoption of a sys- 
tem which shall make tenure of place permanent. For once was seen 
a department of the government managed on business principles ; and 
it was a wholesome and pleasant sight to all who believe that the 
civil service should be managed in the interest of the government, and 
not in the interest of a political machine. 


THE BROOKLINE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


On the 6th of November, 1882, the eve of election day, the Lyman 
Club of Brookline, before adjourning sine die, passed the following 


| resolution : — 


Resolved, That the Brookline Lyman Club, which was formed for the campaign 
ending to-morrow, is hereby reorganized as the Brookline Civil Service Reform 
Association, to include all citizens interested in political reforms, without respect 


| to party ; and the Executive Committee is requested to prepare and report a form 


of permanent organization, at a meeting to be called at as early a time as may be 
convenient. 


A permanent organization was formed November 15. The Asso- 
ciation began life with about 40 members. There are now over 180. 

One of the earliest acts of the Association was the issuing of the 
following cireular : — 

The Association offers prizes for essays on any of the following 
subjects : — 


(1) The effect of the “spoils system ” on national legislation. 
(2) How far the English system of examination and appointment 


| is applicable in the United States. 


(3) Conflict between the claims of locality and the method of 


| competitive examinations suggested in the Pendleton bill. 


The essays must not exceed in length ten pages of the North 
Competitors must be residents of Brookline, and 
not over twenty-five years of age.... The essays will be examined 
and the prizes awarded by a committee of three gentlemen of Brook- 
line; and the result of the competition will be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Association, to be held at the Town Hall on 
the evening of Monday, Feb. 26, 1533, when the prizes will be given, 
and one, at least, of the essays read. 

The best three essays will be awarded prizes of 325, $20, and $15, 


| respectively ; but a certain degree of excellence must be attained to 


entitle any essay to a prize. 
The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act as judges, 
—J. Emory Hoar, J. Elliot Cabot, Henry M. Whitney. 


At the same time, the Association, with the consent of the 
Trustees of the Public Library, placed on the table in the Reading 
Room various documents relating to civil service reform, with a list 
of books and magazine articles to be found in the library. This 


| literature, it was hoped, would be found useful by those competing 


for the prize essays, as well as by the general public. 

At the annual meeting of the Association, held February 26, 
much interest was felt in the result of the competition for the prizes. 
It was known that enough essays had been handed in to secure the 
three prizes, for the treasurer had been requested to have the money 
ready; but no one except the judges knew which essays had been 
successful, and not even the judges knew the names of any of the 
contestants. There was, therefore, quite a buzz of excitement and 
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expectation when, after an hour had been occupied in listening to 
half a dozen brief but earnest addresses, the chairman of the com-| 
mittee was called upon to read the report of the judges awarding the 
prizes. 


Mr. Hoar said :— 


Six essays have been submitted for examination,— five written on 
the first of the subjects given, one on the third. The judges are) 
unanimous in the feeling that each and every essay should receive 
honorable mention. The originality exhibited by the writers, the | 
careful analysis of their subjects, the force with which they have put 
their arguments, and their correctness in style and execution, deserve 
special mention. ... It was easily decided which essay should receive 
the third prize; but, of the other two, it was not easy to determine 
which was the better. As a solution of the difficulty, the judges | 
decided to recommend that both the essays be awarded a first prize ; 


and they have invented a method by which the treasury of the Asso- | 


ciation shall not suffer. 


One of the first essays, on the “Effect of the Spoils System on 
National Legislation,” was signed “Launcelot Shadwell.” The en- 
velope which had been sent with this essay was opened, and the name 
of the writer was announced,— “ William H. White.” Mr. White was 
present. He had already created a favorable impression by an 
earnest speech made earlier in the evening, and he was warmly 
applauded as he came forward. But he had hardly returned to his 
seat, when he was summoned again, to receive the second of the two 
first prizes for his essay on the “Conflict between the Claims of 
Locality and the Method of Competitive Examinations,” signed 
“G. W. Dearing.” The third essay, signed “’85,” proved to be 
written by Marland C. Hobbs. 

Mr. White is a student in the Harvard Law School, and a 
graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1880. He graduated 
with distinction, winning “honorable mention ” in political economy 
and the classics. Mr. Hobbs is a member of the Sophomore Class 
at Cambridge. 

After the delivery of the prizes, one of the first-prize essays, that 
on the “Claims of Locality,” was read by its author. It seemed to 
be well worthy of the commendation of the judges. At the close 
of the meeting, the president congratulated the Association on the 
success of the competition, as well as on the advance that had taken 
place during the winter in the state of public opinion, and on the 
prospect for a thorough, if not a speedy, triumph of civil service 
reform principles. Though no active work presents itself just now, 
he urged that the Association should hold itself ready for action, and 
should let slip no opportunity for spreading sound doctrine. He 
suggested that an increase of membership would be of service to the 
cause, not only because it would strengthen the organization, but 
because, with a fuller treasury, the Association could make itself 
more useful. 


Tue Brookline Association has printed the two first prize essays 
for the use of its members, and for distribution among the other 
associations. The essay on the “Conflict between the Claims of 


Locality and the System of Competitive Examinations suggested in | 


the Pendleton Bill” is the one read at the annual meeting. An outline 
of this essay appeared in some of the Boston papers of the next day. 
We give here an abstract of the other essay, that on “The Effect of 
the Spoils System on National Legislation ” : — 


The discussion of the subject is introduced by a few paragraphs 
giving a sketch of the history of the spoils system in this country. 


| tions they had personal knowledge. 
| the army of applicants who presented themselves ? 


tinction of being the originator of the spoils system in the United 
States. 

In later years, the natural growth of the country constantly in- 
creased the number of offices to be filled, and the natural growth of 
the spoils system made removals more frequent in each office, so that 
it soon become impossible for the President and heads of departments 
to fill more than a very few places with persons of whose qualifica- 
How were they to choose from 
The most natural 
way was to accept the recommendations of Congressmen, who thus, 
like the President, found in the system a powerful means of support 
by the use of patronage, of which they were not slow to avail them- 
selves. 

The practical effect of this plan has been to deprive the govern- 
ment of the efficiency which experience only can give, and to distrib- 
ute the offices among those who have made themselves most useful 
to the leaders of their parties, without regard to their capacity for 
usefulness to their country. 

With regard to the famous saying of Senator Marcy, that the New 
York politicians saw “nothing wrong in the rule that to the victors 
belong the spoils of the enemy,” it may be said that there is nothing 
wrong in the rule itself, but only in the application he made of it. 
Any elective system of government makes politics a warfare in which 
there are spoils that belong to the victors, and of which no one would 
rob them. ‘These spoils are the elective offices and the privilege of 
shaping the policy of the government. ‘These the defeated party has 
lost, and the successful party won. It is the very object of represen- 
tative government that those who are successful and those whom they 
represent shall have these privileges. But the distinctive character- 
istic of the spoils system is that it does not stop here. It includes 
in the spoils of victory offices which properly have no more to do with 
politics or party success than have the public buildings in which the 
government is carried on. 

The effects of the spoils system on national legislation may be 
conveniently classed as follows : — 

I. Indirect effects,— including: (a) influence in determining the 
character of the class of citizens who take an active part in national 
politics; (b) effect on the character of those who are chosen to repre- 
sent the people. 

II. Direct effects,—including: (a) obstruction of legislation; (b) 
effect on the nature of the legislation actually accomplished. 

I. First, then, has the spoils system any effect in determining the 
character of the class of citizens who take an active part in national 
politics ? 

No proposition can be clearer than this: that the best legislation 
is possible only when the best men are willing to engage in political 
work, and to take their places among the legislators, if they should 
be selected. Any system which casts reproach upon political life, 
and causes men of ability and self-respect to look with indifference 
or aversion upon places in the government, throws the control of 
national affairs into the hands of an inferior class, and renders the 
best legislation impossible. 

Now there is in this country, among the most respectable citizens, 
a disinclination to take part in political affairs; and it may be shown 
that the spoils system has contributed in several ways to bring about 
this state of affairs. 

First, under that system, a candidate for political office relies for 
success mainly on the patronage he will be able to dispense. 

Secondly, the spoils system makes those who hope to obtain 
offices as a reward for party zeal, not for merit or honesty, the most 
active political workers. 

Thirdly, under the spoils system, those who have already obtained 
government offices can expect to hold them only on condition that 
they continue the same kind of party work by which they obtained 
them, and pay the contributions demanded of them. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our best citizens say, when urged 
to enter political life: “Political life has become a vulgar fight for 
office.” “ Political affairs are largely in the hands of the lowest and 
most unprincipled elements of society.” ‘Success depends not on 
ability or honesty, but on intrigue and corruption.” 

The second indirect effect of the spoils system on national legisla- 





Under the early Presidents, fitness for the place was made, as far as 
possible, the test in appointments, capability and fidelity to duty were 
required for promotion, and removals were made only when necessary. 
Washington, speaking of applications for office, says: “My friend 
I receive with cordial welcome. He is welcome to my house and wel- 
come to my heart; Lut, with all his good qualities, he is not a man 
of business. His opponent, with all his politics so hostile to me, is 
a man of business. My private feelings have nothing to do in the 
case. I am not George Washington, but President of the United 
States. As George Washington, I would do this man any kindness 
in my power. As President of the United States, I can do nothing.” 
So long as this spirit prevailed, purity and efficiency in the service 
were assured; but, as early as the first decade of the present century, 
a very different system had begun to take root in New York, under 
the leadersip of Aaron Burr, to whom belongs the unenviable dis- 


tion is that which it has on the character of the legislators. The 
| Congressman who is elected by the methods of that system is at the 
same time a despot and a slave. His nomination and election were 
| secured by local politicians with the understanding that their reward 
| was to come from a judicious exercise of his patronage. He goes to 
| Washington, and a number of offices are practically placed at his 
disposal. He is at once besieged by applicants for an appointment, 
|and he holds the reins of their destiny in his hands; yet, with all 
|this autocratic power, he is but a slave,—a slave to his own self- 
| interest. 

| The effect of the spoils system in the Senate is very well illustrated 
| by a custom that has grown up, in connection with the power of con- 
firmation, for the Senators of each State to assume the right to give 
advice tothe President.in regard to appoiutments from their State, all 
the other Senators agreeing to support only nominations made in 
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accordance with this advice, in consideration of the same privilege being 
extended to them, in regard to appointments from their States. This is 
called the “ courtesy of the Senate,” and through it the President has 
lost much of the real power of appointment. 
With this tremendous power of patronage, 


through the instrumentality of a machine built mainly upon patron- 
age? The effect of this upon the Senators themselves is obvious. 


Instead of applying themselves to the broad principles of statesman. | 


ship, they have too often employed their time in disgraceful wire- 
pulling and party manipulating, thus lowering themselves to the 
level of the ordinary ward politician. 

Il. The two indirect effects of the spoils system on national legis- 
lation already considered are in themselves enough to condemn the 
system. But its direct effects are as bad, if not worse. 

The first of these is the obstruction of legislation. We have seen 
long sessions of Congress come to an end without leaving the results 
of two weeks of real work on the statute books. 


what wonder that | 
Senators become political lords, controlling the | polities of their States | 





Congress looks upon | 


the transaction of public business as only a secondary object, the | 


primary one being, with one party, to retain and perpetuate its 
power, and, with the other, to overthrow its opponents and take 
their place. 

Now, it requires a great deal of time to manage a 
patronage skilfully and successfully. 
brings a swarm of applicants who occupy most of the time a Con- 
gressmen has. 
affairs. Of this evil, Garfield wrote in 1877, “The spirit of that 
clause of the Constitution which shields them from arrest, during 
their attendance on the session of their respective Houses, and in 


Congressman’s 





sacrifice, might have been regarded as intended to promote reform, had he been 
replaced by a successor equally interested and zealous in the reformed system. 
But the substitution for the late Naval Officer of a gentleman without experience 
in the duties of the office and unfriendly to reform, at a time when absolute 
fidelity to its principles in this leading office is of the utmost importance to the 
success of the system, not only in New York, but in the wholé country, forbids" 
that view; and Mr. Burt’s acceptance of the nomination offered to him would 
have produced the false impression that he held his removal and the appointment 
in his place of an opponent of the new system to be in accordance w.th the 
principles of reform. We therefore. regard his .removal, however ingeniously 
devised, as a serious blow at the reform in its strongest hold, a grave embarrass- 
ment of the work of the Civil Service Commission, and a violation of those sound 
principles of administration which the country has approved, which the President 


has commended in two messages to Congress, and which Congress has enacted 
into law. 
Resolved, That, while the nomination of the members of the Civil Service 


Commission indicates due regard for the public sentiment which demands reform, 
the removal of Mr.. Burt, with certain other removals and appointments, shows 
that the course of the administration on this subject is doubtful and uncertain, 
and not based upon the fundamental principle of a reformed system; namely, 
that appointive offices are public trusts in which proved capacity and fitness 
should be retained, unless the public welfare, without regard to supposed per- 


| sonal, partisan, or factional interests, requires a change. 


The hope “of obtaining office | 


The result is that little thought is given to public | 


Resolved, That, in view of the action of the administration in regard to the 
Naval Office in New York, and of the difficulties of many kinds which will 
embarrass the work of the Civil Service Commission, we earnestly recommend to 
every association composing the National League not torelax its diligence in 
exposing the abuses and evils which it is the object of the Commission to correct, 


| in insisting that the late law to promote reform, passed in obedience to public 


going to and from the same, should also shield them from being | 


arrested from their legislative work, morning, noon, and night, by 
oflice-seekers.”’ 

The spoils system not only retards the progress of legislation: it 
also seriously affects the character of the legislative work that is 
accomplished. Abundant time, intelligent study, and disinterested 
motives are among the most important requisites of those who are to 
legislate successfully for a great and growing country; and no one of 
these requisites can be found in the legislators, where the spoils 
system prevails. 

In the Senate, confirmation is obstructed by the application of the 
spoils system. Confirmations and rejections are made with an eye to 


the influence on State politics, or on the fortunes of the Senators | 


who, by the courtesy, are privileged to control them. 
so, we never should have seen bills of 
untouched upon the table of the Senate, while that august body spent 
weeks of precious time wrangling about the appointment of a col- 
lector; and we never should have seen Senators of the United States 
resign their seats in childish petulance, because their personal wishes 
were disregarded or their personal friends unrewarded. 

The spirit of the spoils system is directly opposed to the principles 
of democratic government, and in practice it has proved to be a 
fruitful source of inefficiency and corruption. The results it has 
already produced have done much to bring American politics into 
disrepute, and its further extension would be reasonable ground for 
alarm. 


Were this not 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


Art the annual meeting of the National League, held at New York, 


March 7, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton tendered his resignation, and the 
following resolution was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the Committee receive the resignation of Mr. Dorman Bb. Eaton 
with full recognition of its propriety under the circumstances, and with sincere 
regret that it deprives them of the continued counsel of one of the most faithful 
and diligent friends of reform, and with the earnest hope that his labors in the 
arduous official position to which he has been called may be crowned with the 


same success which has attended his previous efforts in the same good cause. 


vital importance lying | 


| want is a class of men willing to remain clerks. 


Mr. Curtis, the President, offered a series of resolutions in refer-| 


ence to the recent removal of Silas W. Burt, naval officer at the port 
of New York. After considerable discussion, 
amended and adopted as follows : — 


the resolutions were 


Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League desires to express its 
high sense of the signal ability, fidelity, and success with which by general con- 
sent Silas W. Burt has discharged the duties of Naval Officer at the port of New 
York. He has brought the office to a point of good order and efficiency not sur- 
passed in any oflice of the public service, and which has been officially pronounced 
to be perfectly satisfactory. Intent solely upon the public welfare, he has firmly 
but courteously repelled personal and political interference with the administra- 
tion of his office ; 
system of 


and, by his sagacious and successful enforcement of a reformed 
appointments and promotions, he has completely demonstrated its 
practical value, and furnished the most conclusive argument for the passage of 
the Reform Bill by Congress. 

Resolved, That the removal of such an officer effected by his nomination to 


another position, although involving ou his part a great and unnecessary personal THE POPE M’FG CO., 





sentiment, shall be enforced according to its spirit and purpose no less than its 
letter, and in demanding the repeal of the act of 1820, limiting the terms of 
important offices to four years, which, by periodically vacating all such offices, 
enables mere personal and partisan objects to be accomplished, without the 
odium of arbitrary and causeless removal. 


Mr. Curtis moved that a committee be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions urging upon the local associations, at places where examining 
boards formed under the provisions of the reform bill may meet, to 
exercise a close scrutiny upon the action of such boards. 

The resolutions subsequently agreed upon by this committee are 
as follows: — 


Reso'ved, That this Committee calls the attention of the several associations 
in places at or near which examinations under the new civil service bill may be 
held, to the importance of appointing a Standing Committee, charged with the 
following duties : — 

1. To keep the Association well informed as to the rules and methods of con- 
duc ting the examinations, and as to their practical effects. 

To bring the examinations and their results to the notice of the community 
and ‘the public press. 

To gather and present the facts in all cases where the working of the 
system may be misrepresented. 

4. To promote in all proper ways the efficient execution of the portions of the 
law relating to such examinations. 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this committee, an attendance at such 
examinations by citizens interested in the subject cannot fail to encourage the 
examiners in the efficient discharge of their duties, as well as to keep the public 
watchful over the new system, and supplied with information respecting it. It 
is not to be expected that the methods and results of the reformed practice will 
be regarded with a friendly spirit or stated with fairness by active politicians 
hostile to its principles. Therefore, a clear, prompt, and public account of facts 
and proceedings at the very place where misrepresentation occurs may be of 
great importance to the successful working of the new law. 





IN a recent ieterdian, Nesed Officer Surt was asked if Commodore 
Vanderbilt or his sou William H. could pass one of his examinations, 
to which he replied : — 


Perhaps not. And they would make very poor clerks. What we 


We do not want 
men full of fire and ambition, anxious to rise in the world quickly. 
That sort of men are necessary and useful in society and in business, 
but they do not compose the clerkly class. We must have, as clerks, 
men of regular, methodical habits, men who are willing to do the 
same thing from year to year and to rise gradually. 





In the Record of February last, mention was made of the fact 
that the Norfolk, Va., Association edited a column in the Public 
Ledger of that city on the first Tuesday of each month. 

It is gratifying to learn that a monthly publication, issued in that 
form, did not suffice to fill the demands of the Association; and now 


they publish about a column each day in the Evening News of Nor- 
folk. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 
road vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 
pleasure, 21] join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3c. 
stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 

597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





